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occupied a secondary place, therefore remains for others to complete. 
This work, however, has established important principles. 

First, in regard to diffusion. The pride which Scotland has taken in its 
popular songs has led to a very general but altogether erroneous view of 
their origin. Almost all writers who have undertaken to treat of Scottish 
or Border ballads have regarded these as of local development, the ex- 
pression of the nature, society and character of North Britain, a treasure 
quite distinct from any belonging to England proper. On the contrary, it 
may be said that there is no such thing as a distinctively Scottish popular 
song, unless a few later historical ballads are to be so called. In general, 
Scottish ballads are only surviving dialectic forms of old English. Again, 
English ballads, for the most part, appear to be only branches of a West 
European tree. 

Next, as to date. The great majority of the songs are of modern record. 
But the manuscript of one piece, No. 23, is attributed to the thirteenth 
century. It may be presumed that a considerable portion of the ballads 
recently taken down have been sung from a time as remote ; and there is 
no unlikelihood that some of them might, in substance, have been heard 
two or three centuries earlier. In 1883 the writer of this notice affirmed 
(" Games and Songs of American Children," p. n) : "The English ballad 
was already born when Canute the Dane coasted the shore of Britain ; its 
golden age was already over when Dante summed up mediaeval thought in 
the 'Divina Commedia;' its reproductive period was at an end when 
Columbus enlarged the horizon of Europe to admit a New World ; it was 
a memory of the past when the American colonies were founded." These 
views were at the time unreservedly approved by Professor Child, and in 
spite of all the admitted difficulties of the subject, we believe his opinion, 
as respects the outlines of the doctrine, had undergone no alteration. His 
comparative notes (such as those contained in prefaces to Nos. 7 and 59) 
indicate a very ancient origin for certain ballads. 

W. W. Newell. 

Folk-Lore. Old Customs and Tales of my Neighbors. By Fletcher 
Moss, of the Old Parsonage, Didsbury. Published by the author from 
his home, the Old Parsonage, Didsbury ; and from his room in the Spread 
Eagle Hotel, Hanging Ditch. Manchester, March, 1898. Pp. xvii, 
332- 

The non-commercial character of this beautiful volume gives it an 
additional charm. It is liberally illustrated with presentations of such 
scenes as only England can furnish ; quiet parish churches, ample halls, 
noble oaks, landscapes from the tranquil fields of Cheshire. It is impos- 
sible for an American to examine the book without a sigh over the deficien- 
cies of his own new land, and without regret that even in England the 
peace and picturesqueness of the past is daily being merged in prosaic 
and bustling modern life. The character of the volume answers to its 
aspect ; we have no labored scientific classification or discussion of origins, 
but the pleasant and discursive ramblings of a wanderer who, with plenty 
of leisure and no end but his own satisfaction, pauses to consider the 
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quaint fashions and customs which come in his way, and which he pleases 
himself with describing. In so doing, he flatters the reader by confi- 
dence ; he shows the rural parsonage in which his own days are spent, 
its secluded garden, the bench on which he sits, the friend with whom his 
days are passed ; and this so simply and naturally that one cannot but be 
grateful for the favor. 

The first chapter, devoted to " Birth," asks : " What is the first food 
given to a baby ? " Few people know, and such as do will not always tell 
the truth. The doctor is not likely to be informed ; it is the monthly nurse 
who takes on herself this important duty. The commonest answer received 
by the inquirer was, " Butter and sugar," while similar replies gave this 
nourishment as "Sweetened cream," or " Butter and honey." No doubt 
the object is symbolical ; by giving the babe the sweetest food, a supply of 
such provision is insured in after life. As the author observes, sugar was 
formerly unknown, and honey was the common article used to sweeten 
things. He cites the passage of Isaiah : " Butter and honey shall he 
eat ; " but in this case the writer is misled by the authorized version ; the 
Hebrew passage has no reference to any such custom. Other first foods 
are employed : skimmed milk and water, castor-oil, or warm water with a 
drop of gin. The words of an aged lady are cited : " Well, old Betty 
Trickett was the most famous midiff in these parts. She brought all mine 
into the world, and the first thing she did was to bind their little heads with 
linen bandages as tight as she could bind them, with a bit of flannel on the 
top, and these bandages were kept on for six weeks ; then she gave them 
rue tea." As Mr. Moss observes, rue, the emblem of sorrow, remorse, 
and regret, seems an unfortunate choice ; yet it does not appear that the 
recipients were the worse. 

It is still a general belief that if a child is born with teeth it will be " a 
hard-bitten one," one that will be selfish and probably come to a disas- 
trous end. Shakespeare was conversant with the same superstition, writ- 
ing of Richard the Third : — 

The midwife wondered, and the women cried, 
" Oh, Jesu bless us ! he is born with teeth." 
And so I was, which plainly signified 
That I should snarl and bite, and play the dog. 

A curious instance is given of the popular belief that the husband may 
be affected by the pregnancy of his wife. " A man-servant who had been 
with me for some years, and whose wife was in the family way, became 
strange in his conduct. He would groom the horses and do his work 
before any one was up in the morning, and then absent himself. He went 
steadily worse, until the work was not done at all ; and I was gravely told 
that it was because he was 'breeding;' 'his wife was going to have a 
child.' He had two little girls, and had not been affected before ; but this 
time, I was told, it would be different — the child would be a boy." This 
turned out to be the case. The incident indicates the survival of ideas 
connected with the wide-spread custom of the couvade. 

Familiar is the practice, still usual with nurses, of carrying a child 
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upstairs before it is taken downstairs ; but the writer mentions also the 
habit of taking the babies, in the best bib and tucker, with bells and coral, 
for a first visit, to some person known to be of " a good sort." This friend 
gave bread, salt, and silver, sometimes also an egg, the whole given in a 
small oval basket for good hansel. 

In speaking of weddings, Mr. Moss justly censures the foolish and vul- 
gar habit, borrowed from India, of throwing rice ; the old English practice 
being to strew flowers in the path of the bridal party, and offer bunches of 
wild flowers. On the other hand, throwing the shoe is ancient. Mr. Moss 
explains it from the habit of plucking off the shoe when parting with the 
right over a woman, and cites the example of the purchase of Ruth by Boaz. 
For our part, we should rather explain the custom as symbolic of a pleasant 
journey, a worn shoe, which has already accomplished many such travels, 
indicating speed and success. 

The custom of having new clothes at Easter indicates its former office 
as beginning the new year. Easter food, with poor people, was furmety, 
wheat stewed until the kernel swells and bursts its outer bran ; this seems 
to have been practised as typical of the Resurrection. In a very pleasing 
passage, the author notices the manner in which certain flowers were 
associated with holy days ; he is inclined to ascribe the connection to the 
circumstance that these were grown more especially in the gardens of 
convents and monasteries. Thus the snowdrop, popularly called Fair 
Maid of February, comes into flower at Candlemas, and is the emblem of 
the purification ; the crocus flowers for St. Valentine's Day, the daisy or 
Herb Margaret for St. Margaret's Day, February 22 ; the bluebell for St. 
George's Day, at the end of April ; the Madonna lily for the Visitation, 
July 2. In his own garden he finds numerous self-springing flowers bear- 
ing religious names, and which he thinks may have been tended by priests 
connected with the church: monkshood, marigold, ladysmock, Star of 
Bethlehem, Solomon's seal, Aaron's rod, and the like. 

We end a notice of this agreeable volume by mention of the manner in 
which a fanatical American superstition intruded itself among the ancient 
beliefs of an English parish. A melancholy looking personage called on 
the clergyman in order to make inquiry after a family from whom he was 
descended. His turned out to be a pious pilgrimage ; he was anxious as 
to the eternal welfare of his ancestors, whom, as he conceived, had not 
received a valid baptism. When the parson represented that it would be 
difficult to alter the baptism of one who had been dead for a century, and 
whose dust was probably dispersed, he quietly replied : " By proxy. Yes, 
by proxy. I would be immersed for them. Total immersion. I am a 
Latter-Day Saint from Salt Lake City. We do not believe in your baptism, 
but we believe that Jesus said unto Nicodemus, ' Ye must be born again of 
water and the spirit.' I am come from America to search for all my family 
and kindred, and when I go back I shall be baptized for all of them that I 
can find. Yes, friend, total immersion for each one of them separately." 

W. W.N. 



